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Memorabilia. 
E Print Collector's Quarterly for this 
month contains two papers on modern 

artists — ‘The Engraved Work of Kdy 
Legrand’ (Mr. Douglas Percy Bliss) and 
‘Marcus Behmer’ (Mr. Martin Birnbaum) 
—and two on old topics: Mr. Roy Morris's 
‘Engravings after Joseph Wright, A.R.A.’ 
and Mr. Henry D. Roberts’s ‘Some Brigh- 
ton Prints.” Mr. Morris, commenting on 





the mezzotints engraved by Richard Earlom | 


from Wright’s ‘ Blacksmith’s Shop’ and 
‘Iron Forge,’ after remarking that these 
two, in brilliance of effect, may count among 
the finest things the medium has produced, 


in the medium which have never been fully 
exploited.”’ Mezzotint, he considers, suffers, 
ina manner, from triviality in the subject- 
matter to which it 
“feminine charms and pretty friviolities 
generally.”’ A Rembrandt, 
Daumier, he suggests, might demonstrate 
that this medium ‘‘ would respond to sterner 
usage than it has yet received.” 


[S the Journal of the Ministry of Agricul- | 
ture, Professor R. G. Stapledon’s third 
article on the Improvement of Rough and | 
Hill Grazings introduces us to a Welsh word, 
firidd.”” An experimenter at Builth Wells | 
has “ploughed and re-seeded ffridd land, 
lying at from 800 to 1,000ft. above sea level.” 
A footnote tells us that the word “is under- | 
stood to mean land that is fenced and adjoims | 
the open hill. Much of this land has been 
ploughed in the past, but has now reverted 
for the most part to Fescue Agrestis pasture 

and is very largely covered with bracken.’’ 

his number has a paragraph on_ tive 
feather industry which, with the aid of the | 
tariff on the one hand, and some willingness | 
to take trouble on the other, should help to | 


Street, London, | 


is usually applied — | 


a Goya, a/| 





| bring the poultry-farmer a little money. We 
| are told that in 1931 the value of the feathers 

imported into this country was half-a-million 
| pounds, 





Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From Read’s Weekly Journal, or, Britisi- 
Gazetteer, Saturday, April 22, 1732. 





Edinburgh, April 10. . . The Week before 


-| laft there was a great Mob at the Burial 


of the Laird of Denbie in Annandale, on 
Account of performing the Church of Eng- 
land Service over the Corpfe; feveral of 
thofe concerned in the Tumult are commit- 
ted to Lochmaben Jail. 


Edinburgh, April 11.  Yefterday died 
here, aged about 90, Dr. Rob. Smith, an 
eminent Oculift and Lithotomift; as did 
alfo, John Gray, Mafter of the Rope and 
Sail Manufactuary, much lamented for his 
Dexterity in both Bufinefses, and an unparal- 
lel’d Skill in cutting Whalebone; in which 
feveral Employments he far out-did the 
Dutch, and made better Ropes than the Hol- 
landers can pretend to. He was a Man of 


Honefty, Integrity, and had a great Share 
goes on to say that ‘‘ they offer hints, per- | a ee ; 


haps even more than hints, of possibilities | 


of Learning. 


The fine Well in the Tower of London, 
which was built in Julius Caefar’s Time, 
and went by the Name of Julius Caefar's 
Well, being broke up, there is a fine Ware- 
houfe building, under the Direction of Col. 
Armftrong, to hold Salt-Petre and other 
combuftible Stores. 


They write from Scarborough in York 
fhire, that the long depending Foot Match 
for 5001. between Capt. Richard Bel] and 
Mr. William Donkin, Fifhmonger, was run 
there Thurfday 7-Night, and won by the 
Capt. with a great deal of Eafe: They were 
to run round the Bowling-Green once; Mr. 
Donkin pufhing too furioufly off, could not 
hold it; fo was forced to walk three Parts 
of the Way: The Captain came ftrongly in, 
having feveral Pulls in his Hand. There 
Was never a greater Appearance upon the 
like Occafion. 


We hear from Paris, that M. Voltaire. 
Author of the Hiftory of Charles XII, King 
of Sweden, is imprifon’d in the Baftile. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SOUL IN 
ENGLISH POETRY BEFORE 
WORDSWORTH. 


Happy those early dayes! when | 

Shin’d in my Angell-infancy, 

Before L understood this place 

Appointed for my second race... 

When yet Ll had not walkt above 

\ mile, or two, from my first love, 

And looking back (at that short space), 

Could see a glimpse of his bright face 
THE allusions of Henry Vaughan in ‘ The 

Retreate,’ to an ante-natal life of the soul, 
are interesting not only intrinsically, but for 
their anticipation of an idea used by Words- 
worth in the ‘ Ode on the Intimations of Im- 
mortality in Early Childhood.’ It is not 


generally known, however, that this poetic 
fancy is closely related to a considerable 
literature of the soul’s origin which forms 


one of the most curious side-issues in seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century thought and 
poetry. The problem of the connection be- 
tween soul and body had its place, of course, 
in the consideration of all systematic theo- 
logians ; but it was of particular importance 
that those who engaged the growing army of 
materialists in controversy on such subjects 


as immortality and the nature of spirit, 
should determine the manner in which the 
spiritual and the physical sides of man’s 


nature come together at birth. In the poetry 
of the period, we find the speculative flights 
of three schools of thought reflected with 
accuracy. ‘To trace some allusions is to dip 
into the religious poetry in which English is 
especially rich, and to call attention to a 
mass of argumentative verse in which logic 1s 
vitalised by imagination, but in which the 
poet uses a plain, unvarnished style, like 
Dryden in ‘ Religio Laici,’ 

As fittest for discourse and nearest prose. 

According to the orthodox view of the 
Church, handed down by Tertullian and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, our individual souls were 
newly created by God and implanted in our 
bodies either at, or shortly after, conception. 
Upholders of this theory of ‘‘ creationism ”’ 
were opposed by an _ influential school of 
‘‘ traducianists,’’ who tried to explain ‘‘ ori- 
ginal sin ’’ and other difficulties of the former 
notion, by asserting that our souls, like our 
bodies, are an inheritance from our parents, 
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and a natural product of generation. To this 
school belonged Saint Augustine of Hippo 
Thinkers more directly affected by Neoplaton- 
ism, however, contradicted both of these 
ideas, agreeing with Origen that our souls 
have existed in a previous state, but disagree. 
ing as to whether this was an individual 
existence, or immersion in the Univers] 
Spirit. In the two centuries between Spenser 
and Wordsworth we can perceive a sporadic 
guerilla warfare between the three concep- 
tions, in which poets played a more or less 
conscious part. 

As we might expect, Spenser leaned to the 
school of pre-existence. The Garden of 
Adonis in the third book of the ‘ Faerie 
Queene,’ is a representation of cyclical incar- 
nation almost devoid of any Christian ele 
ment, so complete is the conception of an 
eternal metempsychosis. Elsewhere (in ‘ An 
Hymne in Honour of Beautie ’), describing 
the conjunction of body and soul, he outlines 
the theory of emanation: 


But that faire lampe, from whose celestial] 


ray 

That light proceedes, which kindleth lovers 
fire, 

Shall never be extinguisht nor decay: 


But when the vitall spirits doe expyre, 
Unto her native planet. shall retyre; 
For it is heavenly borne and can not die, 
Being a parcell of the purest skie. 


For when the soule, the which derived was, 
\t first out of that great immortal Spright, 
By whom all live to love, whilome did pass 
Downe trom the top of purest heavens hight 
To be embodied here, it then tooke light 
{nd lively spirits from that fayrest starre 


Which lights the world forth from his 
firle carre. 

Which powre retayning still or more or 
esse, 


When she in 
Through every 
impresse, 
According as the heavens have her graced... 
For of the soule the bodie forme doth take; 
For soule is forme, and doth the bodie make. 


fleshly 


part she 


seede is oft enraced, 
doth the same 


Here the pre-existence of the soul is une 
quivocally stated ; but we must guard against 
accepting it as Spenser’s considered and final 
view. He was no philosopher, no theologian. 
Without ever reconciling it rationally with 
his protestant Christianity, he accepted those 
fragments of the Platonic system which ap 
pealed to his poetic imagination, and did not 
trouble about absolute consistency. Certainly 
the late ‘ Hymne of Heavenly Love ’ implies, 
by its account of the Creation (St. 16-7), an 
orthodox view of the soul. 


Orthodox ‘‘ creationism ’’ was defended be- 
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fore the end of the sixteenth century by Sir 
John Davies, whose Nosce Teipsum (1598), 
arguing for immortality on lines laid down 
by Mornay, discussed the origin of the soul. 
Souls, Davies declares, have not existed eter- 
nally, nor since the first creation; they are 
not kept 
in store 

Some in the moone, and others in the sunne, 
awaiting the preparation of their bodies. He 
denies the theory of metempsychosis ; the 
truth is, that just as God, through Nature, 
makes new bodies for each birth, so He 
“gives soules the like successive date 

in bodies formed new.”’ Souls are not handed 
down from parents to offspring; for though 
Nature can make bodies from other bodies, 


Yet could she never soules from Soules 
traduce, : ; 
\s fire from fire, or light from light doth 


spring. 
That the human soul is indivisible and in- 


capable of generation, is suggested by God's | 


behaviour at the making of Eve: 


For ’tis not said, He did mans soule diuide, 
But tooke flesh of his flesh, bone of his bone. 


He summarises his belief thus: 


This true Prometheus first made Man of 


earth, 


And shed in him a beame of heauenly fire, 

Now in their mother’s wombs before their 
birth, 

Doth in all sonnes of men their soules 


inspire. 
and 

So our true Ioue, without a mother’s ay’d, 

Doth daily millions of Mineruas breed. 

Sir John Davies probably held with St. 
Thomas Aquinas that the soul is not created 
and infused into the body until about three 
weeks after conception, until, that is, the 
lower principles (‘‘ vegetative ’’ and “‘ sen- 
sitive’”) have prepared the physical vehicle 
for its spiritual tenant. 

In the ‘ Microcosmos’ (1603) of John 
Davies of Hereford, who followed, though not 
servilely, his namesake, we find a long dis- 
cussion of the nature of man and his relation 
to the Deity, which serves to reveal the smat- 
tering of scholastic knowledge common among 
the more thoughtful poets of the later Eliza- 
bethan period. One of the dullest of didactic 
poets, Davies of Hereford is not really at 
home in theological subtleties; hence he dis- 
misses all speculations as to the soul’s origin 
in a downright protestant insistence on the 
fundamentals of the Truth. Passing from 
the conflict of opinion about the soul’s loca- 
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tion in the body and its vehicle after death, 


' he turns to its origin: 


no lesse Christians strive 

For their beginning: some the same advance 

To heav’n, and say they there did ever live 

Since Angels fel 
He summarises the other views, but then con- 
cludes : 

Now when we ballance al these Arguments 

In the sincere Scales of the Sanctuary, 

Wee finde them _ viler than Witt’s 

hixcrements, 

And lighter than the Skumme of Vanity: 

For true it is The Blinde eates many a Fly. 

For Davies, the only important truths 
about the soul are, that it exists, and that it 
is immortal, as he goes on to prove in the 
manner of Nosce Teipsum. Further specu- 
lations are trivial and futile. 

How different is this attitude from the un- 
willing scepticism of John Donne, during 
the critical years of his religious transition! 
In the world-weary mood of the ‘ Second An- 
niversary,’ discussing the ‘‘ incommodities of 
the soul in the body,’’ Donne cries: 

Thinke further on thy selfe, my Soule, and 

thinke 

How thou at first wast made but in a sinke; 
which suggests creationism; but later he 
clearly regards the problem as insoluble by 


human minds: 

Poore soule, in this thy flesh, what dost thou 
know ? 

Thou know’st thy selfe so little, as thou 
know’st not 

How thou didst die, nor how thou wast 
begot. 

Thou neither know’st, how thou at first 
came in, 

Nor how thou took’st the poison of mans 
sinne, 


If in the end Denne accepted the orthodox 
opinion, it was not for speculative reasons, 
but because, feeling philosophy and experi- 
ence inadequate, he fell back on revelation 
and dogma. In this conclusion he resembled 
Bacon, who, delimiting the sphere of philo- 
sophy in De Augmentis Scientiarum, came 
to questions of the soul, ‘‘ whether it be native 
or adventive, separable or inseparable, mortal 
or immortal and the like.”’ 

Which questions, he declared, though even 
in philosophy they admit of an inquiry both 
more diligent and more profound than they 
have hitherto received, yet I hold that in the 
end all such must be handed over to religion 
to be determined and refined. 

Hobbes, it may be noted, openly ridiculed 
all scholastic metaphysicians on this prob- 
lem of the soul. 
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Such rationalist and materialist sceptic- 
ism was one cause of the Platonic reaction 
which centred in Cambridge between 1630 
and 1680. Among the features of this move- 
ment was a renewal of the controversy as to 
the origin of the soul. 

In 1646, Charles Hotham of Peterhouse 
delivered in the Schools a discourse Ad Philo- 
sophiam Teutonicam Manuductio de origine 
Anime humane, viz., An a Deo creetur & 
infundatur, an a_ parentibus traducatur. 
This work was affected by the writings of 


Boehme, who taught a form of traducianism 


in such passages as the following :— 

The soul is not every time created anew and 
breathed into the body, but she is reproduced 
according to natural human law, like a branch 
growing out of the trunk of a tree, or as a 
kernel or seed that is sown. Thus tne soul 
is sown that it may grow to be a spirit and 
nody (‘ Forty Questions,’ x. 4). 

It is impossible to reproduce the casuistical 
subtleties of Hotham’s argument; sufficient 
to say that he tried to reconcile creationism 
with traducianism, coming to the conclu- 
sion :— 

a parentibus traductionem & 


Deo creationem non utrumlibet 
utrumque verum. 


Animarum 
earundem a 
solum probabile sed & 


Tamen si lingua Angelorum (qua pagina se- | 


pissime utitur) loqui velimus affirmare nos 


animas a Deo creatas, si linguis hominum, a | 


parentibus traductas. 


When published in 1648 this pamphlet was 
followed by some Latin verses written by 
Hotham’s friend, Henry More of Christ’s, 
the most ingenious and extreme of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists. In these More avowed 
himself amazed and horrified at the obs- 
curity of the ‘‘ Teutonic philosophy ’’; but 
his jests were double-edged, for he himself 
was already deep in the problems of the 
soul. 


immortality of the soul, he had considered 
the bearings of its origin upon its later 
career, touching upon four theories of the 
soul’s condition before birth. (3.2.1-12). 
In the 1647 edition of his ‘ Philosophical 
Poems’ he included a reply to Hotham’s 
thesis. ‘The Pre-existency of the Soul,’ as 
it is called, is one of his more interesting 


works for it shows the philosophical Autoly- | 
cus in a sort of intellectual transition. He | 


is still the disciple of Plotinus, but he is 
already losing some of the strictness of the 
former’s system, and dabbling in the tales 
of witchcraft, magic and ghosts which later 
engrossed him and his friend 


Four years earlier, in his Psycha- 
thanasia, a poem in Spenserians on the | 


Glanvil. ! 


|The poem begins with an invocation to 
| Plotinus, who is asked to 
Tell what we mortals are, tell what of old 
we were. 
Man is thereupon described as 
_A spark or ray of the Divinity 
Clouded in earthly fogs, yclad in clay, ° 
A precious drop sunk from Aeternitie, 
Owing to our self-love we are 
Swallowed up of earthly life, ne what we 


were 
Of old through ignorance can we detect, 
(St.5). 


In trying to lift the veil of our forgetful- 
ness of the ante-natal existence, he follows 
Origen and the medieval spiritists rather 
than Plotinus. Plotinus, while holding that 
the soul must in some form or other have 
existed from eternity, did not explore this 
condition nor declare that the soul had any 
need of a body when away from earth. 
Origen, on the other hand, against the 
| Gnostics who definitely stated that no body 
was needed, and against the orthodox who 
believed: in a grossly material resurrection, 
asserted that the spiritual world required 
spiritual bodies as adapted to it as are our 
| present bodies to the physical world. Origen 
further slipped into heresy when he 
suggested that the creation of the physical 
world was a consequence of some _ previous 
sin, and that our life in the body was there- 
| fore a form of punishment—a notion which 
went counter to the Church’s view of the 
Fall. To these ideas More owes much, but 
| he was also acquainted with many of the 
writings cited by Burton in the fascinating 
digression on spirits in Pt. 1 Sect. 2. Mem. 
1 of the ‘ Anatomy.’ He imagines that at 
the Creation of worlds myriads of souls in- 
vaded these vehicles : 

But infinite Myriads undipt as yet 

Did still attend each vitall moveing sphear, 

And wait their turnes for generation fit 

In airy bodies wafted here and there (12) 

Bodies are of three kinds. The ‘‘coeles 
tiall or fiery chariots’’ of the angels and 
| demons of the air and stars are highest in 
type. Lower than these is the 

light Vehicle of air 
Where likewise all sense is in each par 


pight. 
This is more gross, subject to grief and fear 
And most what soil’d with _ bodily 


delight (15) 
' The bodies of ghosts are of this nature. The 
terrestrial form is attained by the souls’ 
Moulding their airy Orb to grosse consist 
ency 
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4 state from which they return to air at | the Soul’ (1662), where he argues for pre- 


death. Much of More’s poem is an attempt | 
to prove by instances the power of mind or | 
spirit to mould matter. The protean quality 
of the soul is shown by stories of apparitions, 
witchcraft, and transformations. Its inde- 
pendence of the body is proved by examples 
of ‘‘ possession”? and of ecstasy. All this 
goes to suggest that pre-existence is probable. 
The poet now belabours the rival theories. 

Traducianist arguments 

Which say that our souls propagation 

Is as when lamp we lighten from a lamp (88) 
destroy the distinction between matter and | 
spirit, implying that the soul is merely of | 
the same substance as the ‘‘ kindled seed ”’ | 
of generation, that 

grosse Pie-crust will grow wise | 
And pickled Cucumbers sans doubt 
Philosophize. 

The Creationist doctrine puts God at the 
mercy of sinners, since if He must make a 
new soul every time a child is conceived, He 
is made responsible for the offspring of sin- 
fal and unnatural lusts. Against these 
errors he sets up the theory of emanation ; 
our souls descend to us 

By flowing forth from that eternall store 

Of Lives and souls ycleep’d the World of life. 


Realising the difficulty of deciding whether 
we have always been individuals, or 
emerged from the world-soul at conception, 
he nevertheless leans towards an acceptance 
of 

A prae-existency of souls entire 

And due Returns in courses circular. 

Anticipating Wordsworth’s ‘‘Our birth 
is but a sleep and a forgetting’’ without, 
however, taking into account the ‘‘ shadowy 
recollections ’’ which seem to the Lake poet 
as links with the ante-natal life, More 
asserts that 


Birth is death, Death Life and Liberty. 
During earthly life the soul is 


Like to a light fast-lock’d in lanthorn dark, 
Whereby, by night our wary steps we guide 
In slabby streets... 
After death, the soul is restored to her for- 
mer freedom : 


But when she’s gone from hence, 

Like naked lamp she is one shining sphear. 
And round about has perfect cognoscence, 
Whatere in her Horizon doth appear; 

She is one Orb of sense, all eye, all airy ear. 


A similar line of thought is to be found in 
More’s prose treatise, ‘The Immortality of 


| ‘* suffrage of Philosophers.”’ 


life. 
| from Wordsworth, but also from Vaughan, 
| whose reminiscence came introspectively (as 
| in the lines previously quoted), and by the 


existence from the ‘‘ Wisdom and Goodness 
of God,’’ ‘‘ the face of Providence,’’ and the 
Here again he 
asserts that ‘‘ the forgetting of the former 
state is no good argument against the 
Soule’s Pre-existence.’’ Nowhere does he 
make use of the supposition that we may 
actually remember something of the previous 
In this respect, he differs not only 


contemplation of nature: 

When on some gilded Cloud, or flowre 

My gazing soul would dwell an houre, 

And in those weaker glories spy 

Some shadows of eternity. 

The innocent wisdom of childhood, 
an occasional theme in Vaughan, forms the 
main burden of the poetry of Thomas Tra- 
herne. It might be expected, therefore, that 
the latter, who was clearly under Neopla- 


| tonic influences, and has even been claimed 


as a disciple of Henry More, might make 
use of the doctrine of pre-existence. This is 
not the case. In ‘ The Salutation,’ marvel- 
ling at the sensuous joys made actual by the 
body, he writes, 
I that so long 
Was Nothing from Eternity, 
oe think such Toys as 
ongue 


Ear and 


To celebrate or see, 
referring to the time 


When silent I 
So many thousand thousand years 
Beneath the Dust did in a Chaos lie. 


| Plainly he believes that soul and body were 


created for each other. More interesting is 
‘The Preparative,’ a poem to be read in 
conjunction with ‘ The Return,’ which pre- 
cedes it in the Burney MS. Traherne was 
not content to cry, ‘‘I must become a Child 
again’’; he wished to avoid evil by going 
even further back : 
And therefore fly 

(A lowly State may hide 

A man from Danger) to the Womb, 

That I may yet New-born becom. 

(‘ The Return.’) 


In ‘‘ The Preparative’ he carries on this 


| idea, when he suggests that preparation for 
felicity is by regaining the simple unity of 
| spiritual vision exercised before the awaken- 


ing of the senses. 
My body being dead, my Limbs unknown; 
Before I skill’d to prize 
Those living Stars, mine Eyes; 
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: : oe 
Before or Tongue or Cheeks I call’d mine | in mystical ecstasy or out of the body. This 


own, 
Before I knew these Hands were mine, 

Or that my Sinews did my Members join; 
When neither Nostrill, foot, nor Ear, 
As yet could be discern’d, or did appear; 
was within 
A House I knew not, newly cloath’d with 

Skin. 
Then was my Soul my only All to me, 
A living endless ey 
Scarce bounded with the Sky. 
Whose Power, & Act, & Essence was to see: 
I was an inward Sphere of Light, 
Or an interminable Orb of Sight, 
Exceeding that which makes the Days, 
A vital Sun that shed abroad his Rays: 
All Life, all Sense, 
A naked, simple, pure Intelligence. 


He goes on to say that he had no sense of 
hunger or thirst; that 
all things fair 

Delighted me that was to be their Heir; 
but that his vision was purely spiritual be- 
cause the senses were still undivided by their 
physical instruments. 

Now all this might be interpreted merely 
as a_ eulogy of childhood were it not that 
several of the phrases used can be applied 
intelligibly only to the state of the unborn 
baby in the womb. Traherne’s passion for 
physiology and anatomy, his curious blend 
of naiveté and subtlety make this remarkable 
interpretation probable. Its accuracy 1s 


supported by a passage in his prose 
‘Centuries of Meditations,’ in which, 
tracing the ‘‘infancy of this sublime 
and celestial greatness,’ he writes: 


‘““These pure and virgin appremensions 
I had from the womb, and that divine 
light wherewith I was born are the best, 
unto this day, wherein I can see the Uni- 
verse. By the Gift of God they attended me 
into the world, and by His special favour 1 
remember them till now.”’ 

The reader wil] have noticed the resem- 
blance between his description of the un- 
fettered soul and that given at the end of 
More’s poem. Sharing the same view of the 
soul’s essential nature, More and Traherne 
differ as to its origin and relationship to 
the body. More believes that the mere for- 
mation of a material vehicle is a proof of 
degeneracy in the informing spirit. Chuild- 
hood to him has no special sanctity since 
the child has no memory of the former glory 
and no essential privilege. Traherne, on the 
other hand, believes that the soul is created 
perfect at conception; during infancy, and 
even before birth, it has the unitive vision 
of heaven which to More seems possible only 


power of the ‘‘Infant-Ey”’ is gradually 
lost when the senses and passions awake and 
confuse its forces, which, 
being once debas’d, they soon becom 
Less active than they were before; and they 
After distracting Objects out they run, 
Which make us wretched Men. 
This is in the very spirit of the great Ode 
of Wordsworth. 
G. Burtoven. 
(To be concluded), 





THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
NORWICH CABINET, 1794-5. 


AN important vehicle of revolutionary fer- 
vour, Which may well have inspired 
Coleridge’s famous Watchman of 1796, was 


; the Cabinet, a monthly periodical, published 


‘““ by a Society of Gentlemen ”’ in Norwich, 
1794-5. Hitherto, the authorship of this 
periodical has been known only partially and 
vaguely. The discovery of a ‘‘marked copy” 
in the Library of the University of Michi- 
gan, U.S.A. — a copy which, from inter- 
nal evidence, appears to have been once the 
property of Richard or Arthur Taylor — 
seems to settle beyond a reasonable doubt the 
identity of the writers. It brings to light. 
moreover, the extremely radical atmosphere 
of Norwich, in the day when the names of 
Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft were on 
many tongues, when the youthful Southey, 
Coleridge, and Wordsworth were expressing 
sympathy with French Revolutionists, and 
when Susannah Taylor made her home in 
this provincial city a centre of advanced 
social and political thought. 

According to the prefatory essay, written 
by T. S. Norgate, when the ‘‘ base artifices 
of a designing and profligate administration, 
rejected with a furious disdain, every 
attempt at rational reform . . . Some persons 
educated in and admirers of the genuine 
principles of the constitution,’’ came forward 
and laid the foundation of the Cabinet. The 
object of its founders was 
to encourage a spirit of free and dispassionate 
inquiry, to provoke a liberal investigation into 
the nature and object of civil government, and 
to remind their fellow-citizens of their rights. 

With much reference to Godwin and Mary 
Wollstonecraft, this radical group of Nor 
wich writers attacked the burning questions 
of the hour, declaring ‘‘ eternal warfare 
against tyranny and oppression,’’ and mak- 
ing direct assaults upon ‘‘ the rulers of this 
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country and the present ministry.”’ Uni- 
versal suffrage and annual ger pan were 
advocated, as well as equality of property. 
Much was said about the rights of women, 
the importance of general education, the 
handling of public funds, and the abolition 
of slavery. Rousseau was lauded, and a be- 
lief in the perfectibility of the human race 
was openly avowed. 

Although several of the writers in the fol- 
lowing list have been conjecturally associated 
with the Cabinet, a complete roster of the 
contributors has never before—as far as 1 
can learn — been available. The Michigan 
Library set of the Cehinet shows that Amelia 
Alderson (later Mrs. Opie) signed ‘‘ N ”’ to 
her contributions, which were some twelve 
sentimental and youthful poems and one 
story. John Taylor (1750-1826), husband of 
Susannah Taylor, and founder of a famous 
Norwich literary family, signed “‘H. D.”’ 
and contributed, half-a-dozen poems. T. S. 
Norgate (his device was a small hand) criti- 
cised Schiller’s ‘ Robbers,’ and wrote on 
Kosciusko, the rights of women, and general 
education, as well as the introductory and 
concluding essays of the Cabinet. Annabella 
Plumptree (‘“‘ A. B.’’) contributed an ‘ Ode 
on Moderation.’ Charles Marsh (‘‘ X ’), 
William Enfield (‘‘ Homo,” ‘‘ M.’’), Wil- 
liam Youngman (‘* Alcanor’’), John Stuart 
Taylor (“Clio”’), and John Pitchford 
(“Y”’), wrote the political articles. Kd- 
ward Rigby (‘‘ W ’’) discussed human hap- 
pines. H. Gardiner (‘‘ ***’’) described 
agriculture in America. The Rev. T. Drum- 


mond (‘‘G’’) wrote on public funds; Wil- | 


9 “e 


liam Dalrymple (‘‘ 000” or “xx ’’) on edu- 
cation and morality; Henry Crabbe Robin- 
son on spies and informers, and William 
Taylor, the translator of Burger, a poem 
called ‘The Vision.’ The names of the last 
two are written after their respective con- 
tributions. Taylor had no identifying letter 
a. essay was followed by 


The person who disclosed the identity of 
the authors of the Cabinet seems to have 
been one of the four sons of John Taylor, 
ior after a poem on Richard Corbet, signed 

. D.,” is the following note: 


These verses of my father’s were shown by 
me to Mr. Gilchrist, whose edition of Corbet’s 
poems I Lave printed; and inserted by him at 
the end of the Life, From this edition of Gil- 
christ’s, Chalmers took them and inserted them 


after the memoir of i i ql 
Poets, 1810, oir of Corbet in his English 


Gilchrist’s edition of Corbet’s poems was 
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published by Longman. Richard and Arthur 
Taylor, sons of John Taylor (1750-1826) were 
both engaged in the printing business of their 
father in London. One of the two must once 
have been the owner of the Cabinet now in 
possession of the University of Michigan. 
That the owner inscribed these notes in 1t 
some time after 1798 and before 1853, is in- 
dicated by the fact that he refers to Amelia 
Alderson as ‘‘ now Mrs. Opie.”’ 
WALTER GRAHAM. 
University of Illinois. 


BRITISH PRISONERS IN NAPOLEONIC 


FRANCE. 
TUDENTS of this subject, which has 
not, I think, been properly done 


yet, may like to know that British prisoners 
in France under Napoleon, were ministered 
to by the Rev. William Gorden, Vicar of 
Dun’s Tew, Oxford. A native of Islip, he 
matriculated as Bible Clerk at All Souls’ Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1788: became Jackson scholar 
and Bible Clerk at Merton, and took his B.A. 
in 1792, and his M.A. in 1798. In 1794 he 
was presented to the vicarage of Dun’s Tew, 
Oxford, by Sir Henry Dashwood, Bart., to 
whose son he became tutor. He accompanied 
his pupil to France during the short period 
of 1802-3, and in 1803 they were both de- 
clared prisoners. He was detained eleven 
years, the Gentleman’s Magazine (viii. N.S. 
97) declaring at the time of his death that 
his 

prudence and discretion and his influence 
with the French authorities, founded solely on 
esteem for his character, enabled him to ren- 
der important services to many of his country- 
men prisoners like himself: while his talent 
for business, his readiness to oblige, his unre- 
mitting labour in the committee of Manage- 
ment for the relief of the distressed English 
in France, as well as the manner in which 
he discharged his duty as a clergyman, won 
the respect and regard of all. 

During this period he interested himself in 
distributing Bibles to his fellow prisoners 
(Owens’s ‘ History of British and Foreign 
Bible Society,’ 1816, ii. 503). 

After his return, an attempt was made to 
get some recognition of his work from the 
government, as we learn from a letter sent 
to Lord Liverpool by Abraham Peell, dated 
George Yard, Lombard Street, (B.M.—Add. 
MSS. 382, 58, f. 273): 

My Lord, I am directed by the Committee for 
managing the subscriptions raised for the re- 
lief of the British Prisoners in France, to in- 
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quire if it will be agreeable to your lordship 
to permit a deputation for the Committee to 


wait upon your lordship to state the services | 


that have been rendered by the Rev. Mr. Gorden 


in superintending the distribution of the Fund | 


to the Prisoners in France, and by his extra- 
ordinary attention to alleviate the hardships 
of the prisoners in every possible manner dur- 
ing a space of upwards of eleven years, whilst 
he was detained amonst them, 

The Committee, thinking themselves so much 
indebted to Mr. Gorden, issued for his long and 
gratuitous services to the prisoners, and con- 
sidering that he has by his conduct rendered 
an eminent service to his country, hope they 
shall only be considered as acting in discharge 
of their duty by signifying their wish to make 
the same known to His Majesty’s Government, 
and I am desired to say that John Stainforth, 
Esquire, M.P., Chairman, will, with two other 
zentlemen of the Committee, do themselves the 

onour to wait upon your rap en 4 on this 
business, if agreeable to your lordship, at any 
time that your lordship shall think proper to 
appoint. I have the honour to be your lord- 
ship’s most obedient, humble servant. 

For T Ferguson, Sec’t’y., 
ABRAHAM PEELL. 


I do not know whether Liverpool received 
the deputation, oc what was done in the 
matter. 

Mr. James Townsend, in his ‘ Oxford- 
shire Dashwoods’ (privately printed, 1922) 
says (p. 40) that when Sir George Dashwood 
opposed Ashurst, M.P., he was accompanied 
throughout his canvass by Gorden, ‘‘ who 
frequently acted as spokesman for the rather 
shy baronet.’’ When Dashwood stood in 
1826, he was criticised for ‘‘ introducing a 
parcel of Scotch adventurers to his former 
estate at Great Tew, for the purpose of rais- 
ing his rents to the highest possible pitch.’’ 
One wonders whether the vicar was included 
among the ‘“‘ Scotch adventurers.’’ The same 
authority says that Gorden was named in 
the will of Elisabeth Lady Dashwood, as 
trustee for her grandsons, including Sir 
George, whose mother was a Scotswoman. 
Gorden had a godson, Mr. Gorden Dayman, 
who was the solicitor to the Dashwood family. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine says that after 
his return Gorden resided in his benefice-- 

where he was ever most assiduous and atten- 
tive to the wants of his parisioners. As a 
magistrate he was upright, patient and 
humane: and as a man and member of society, 
his tenderness of heart, his amiability and un- 
varying benevolence will cause him to be long 
and affectionately remembered. 


He died at Dun’s Tew, May 9, 1837, aged 


J. M. 
45, Doughty Street, W.C.1. 


BuLiocu. 


) , inane 

| SCOTTISH M.I. FROM BRISTOL 
CHURCHYARDS. 

(See ante pp. 190, 224). 


| TT should have been stated at the beginning 

of this series of M.I. from Clifton Church. 
yard that the present church dates only from 
1822. The monuments in the old church 
were removed to the new one, and a number 
of them will be found recorded in Bigland’s 
‘Gloucestershire,’ pp. 391-8. The Scottish 
inscriptions among these I have indexed be 
low, a star signifying that I have seen the 
inscription. Doubtless the others are also 
there, but many of the tablets are very diff- 
cult to decipher. 





FERGUSON, MarGaret, 2nd dau. of Sir 
James Fercuson, Bart., one of the Senators 
of the College of Justice, Scotland, d. 9 Oct., 
1753, in ther 24th year. 

GORDON, CHRISTIANA, dau. of Sir Robert 
Gorpon, Bart., of Gordonstown, Scotland, d. 
26 March, 1759, aged 14. 

Les.iiz, THe Hon, CuHartes Howarp, 2nd 
s. of the Earl of Rothes, d. 18 April, 1762 
in his 15th year. 

* STrrLING, MarGareET, wife of Archibald 
STIRLING of Kier, Perth, d. 4 Dec., 1761. 

* TENNENT, LT.-CoL. ALEXANDER, of Hanr- 
derwood, Edinburghshire, d. 17 Sept., 1763, 
aged 40. 

Bigland also records an inscription which 
was on a tablet against the wall of the old 
|church. This I have not seen, but it com- 
memorated : 

CATHERINE MuRRay Lapy 
July, 1763. 


Rotto, d. 28 


In Clifton Chureh. 

ALLAN, JAMES, native of Galston, Ayr, 
N.B., but many years an inhabitant of this 
parish, d. 28 Dec., 1812, aged 74. 

BaILuir, see HAMILTON. 

BINNING, see HAMILTON. 

CaRRIcK, ANDREW, M.D., late of Clifton, 
d. at Marlwood, Glos., 14 June, 1837, aged 
70, only s. of Rebert Carrick, of Kildees, 
co. Perth, and descended from the ancient 
Scottish Earls of Carrick and Lords of Gal- 
loway. [A long eulogy by his affectionate 
widow follows]. E1i1zaBetu, his beloved wile, 
eldest dau. of Isaac Hitxrer of Holt, Wilts., 
d. 10 June, 1817, aged 47. Their remains 
are interred in the new burying-ground. 

[Nore: There are inscriptions to the 

above in the old churchyard and also t 

Caroline, second wife of Andrew Carrick, 

d. 10 Aug., 1872, aged 85. She was dau. of 

Robert Tudway, of Wells, Somerset, (se 
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Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’). Bonner and 
Middleton’s Bristol Journal of 14 Nov., 
1795, records the marriage on 3 Nov., at 
the Hotwells, of Dr. Carrick and Miss Hil- 
lier, and Felix Farley’ s Bristol Journal of 
3 July, 1819, contains the announcement of 
the death on 16 June, at Milbank, Perth- 
shire, aged 74, of the widow of Robert Car- 
rick of “Kildee, Perth, and mother of Dr. 
Carrick. Further details concerning D1. 
Carrick will be found in ‘A History of 





Bristol Royal Infirmary,’ by G. Munro 
Smith. ] 
Cuminc, Marcaret, dau. of the late 


Thomas CuM1NG, banker in Edinburgh, d. at 
Clifton, 2 June, 1794, aged 11. 

HADDINGTON, see HAMILTON. 

Hamitton, JOHN, s. of Viscount BInniInG 
and grandson of the Earl of Happrncron. 
His mother was Rachel, 2nd dau. of ee 
BalLuie, of Jerviswood, d. 1730, aged 4 
Arms almost indistinguishable. 

HILLIER, see CARRICK. 

SPoTTISWOODE, CATHERINE Barron, for 4U 
years the faithful wife of the late General 
Henry Lechmere Worratt, Bengal Cavalry, 
and dau. of William SporriswoopE, of Glen- 
fenate, Perthshire, d. 6 January, 1866, aged 
63. Tablet erected ‘by her dau. Sophia Wor- 
RALL. 

[Nore: Nearby is a tablet to Henry 
Lechmere WorraLL, General Bengal Cav- 
alry, d. 3 Dec., 1872, aged 74. Tablet 
erected by his wife Ellen. ] 

WorRALL, see SPOTTISWOODE. 


Clifton Parish Church Burial Register. 

The following notés from the burial regis- 
ter of Clifton Parish Church are supple- 
mentary to, and in some cases correct, the 
first list of M.I. from the Old Churchyard 
(see ante p. 190). 
Hamilton, died 1816—it will be observed that 
the M.I. formerly given is now shown to have 
been inexact, owing no doubt to the first part 
of the inscription having perished. 

1800, July 26. Robert ALLAN. 


1812, June 12. Flora Macpona.p. (On 


| daffodils. 


| year, Mrs. Hamilton, wife of General H. of 
Dalziel and Orbiston in Lanarkshire.’’) 


C. Roy Hvupteston. 


DAFFODILS IN CHEAPSIDE. — The re- 
cent notice of a book on Old Cheapside 

(ante. p. 270) has brought to my mind the 
first record of the daffodil in London. It 
occurs in the ‘ History of Rarer Plants,’ in 
Latin, 1601, by Clusius, Charles de 1’ Ecluse, 
a well-known Belgian botanist, who was in 
England in 1581. He says of the daffodil :— 

It grows in such abundance in the meadows 
close to London that in that crowded quarter 
commonly called Ceapside [sic] in March, the 
country women ojffer the blossoms in great 
abundance for sale, and all the taverns may be 
seen decked out with this flower. 

At this time Cheapside was the special 
haunt of apothecaries and herbwomen. 

Another leading botanist, Matthew Lobel, 
of Lille, who died in London in 1616 and 
after whom the Lobelia is named, notes in 
his ‘ Adversaria’ that in February and 
March the London flower-market is full of 
So the special flower of what Ten- 
nyson calls ‘‘ this roaring moon of daffodil 
and crocus ’’ won recognition three hundred 
years since. 

V.-R. 


| {1OLOURS AND STANDARDS TAKEN 


FROM THE SCOTS AT PRESTON, 
LANCS., 1648; AND DUNBAR, 1650.—In 
‘Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Notes,’ vol. ii (1886) p. 193, rough notes are 
given of eighty-five colours captured by 
Cromwell’s army from the Royalists at 


| Preston on 17 Aug., 1648. Those taken at 


In one case—that of Ann | 


| Warres.”’ 


March’ 29, 1797, Miss Mary Macdonald was 


buried in the chancel). 

1814, May 30. Harriett Rachel Fraser, 
aged 19. (Farley’s Bristol Journal, Sat. 
May 28, 1814: ‘ Tuesday died at Clifton, 
aged 19, Harriett Rachel Fraser, dau. of the 
late Dr. F. of Lower Grosvenor St., 
London.’’) 

1816, Dec. 5. 
(Farley's Bristol 
1816: 


Ann HAamMILton, aged 62. 
Journal, Sat., ” Nov. 30, 


Dunbar are not copied. They were taken 
from a MS. book in the British Museum, 
“A Perfect Registry of all the Colours, etc.,’ 
‘carefully collated and compiled by F. F., 
F. F., Historiographer of His Highness’ 
The initials are explained as 
those of Fitzpayne Fisher, son of Fitzpayne. 
R. S. B. 


‘HANGING LONDON. — It is to be 
noted that the house in which Horace 
Walpole died in Berkeley Square, has now 
become the headquarters of a_ well-known 
firm of picture dealers (The French Gallery). 
2. 32, St. James’s Square, formerly the 
residence of the Bishop of London, and now 
a club, has changed its appearance by the 


| addition of a very stately portico. 


“Sunday died at ( ‘lifton ‘in her 62nd ! 


W. H. Hammonp. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ISPOSAL OF FOURTH PART OF 

MANOR, XVI CENT.—Can anyone throw 
any light on the probable meaning of the 
following transactions? They refer to the 
purchase, etc., of a fourth part of the Manor 
of Rouse in Bassingbourn, Cambs., by mem 
bers of a family named Warren alias Waller, 
towards the end of the sixteenth century. 

The members of the family at the time 
were as follows: 

William Warren alias Waller, who was 
alive in 1557; died probably before 1558, or 
1600-1603. He had, with other children, two 
sons : 

1. William; died 1567. Admon. Ely, 
November, 1567. He left two sons: 

a. William; married Elizabeth Hamond ; 
will proved 1613; left issue. 

b. John; married Katherine Lawrence ; 
will proved 1575; left issue. 

2. Richard; married Alice ; will 
proved 1557; left issue, with other children, 

a. William; died 1573; issue daughters 
only. 

b Richard ; married 1557 Beatrice, widow 
of John Bolnest, and daughter of Thomas 
Snagge, d.s.p. 1580. 

The seniority of William and Richard, 
in each case, is doubtful, but probable. As 
William, the son of Richard and Alice, 1s 
not mentioned in his father’s will, he seems 
to have been disinherited. 

There were two purchases, by fine, of the 
fourth part of the Manor of Rouse. Firstly, 
by William W. alias W., in November, 
1546, from William and Elizabeth Gery. 
There were two of the name alive and over 
age at the time, but I think it must have 
been the first William who made the pur- 
chase. His son Richard, who died vita 
patris in 1557, was certified by I.P.M. in 
1561 to have held no lands in Co. Cambs, 
but in the next generation there is an I.P.M. 
in 1582 on his son Richard, who is stated 
also to have died holding no land, having 
granted the fourth part of the Manor of 
Rouse and other lands to Beatrice Bolnest on 
11 June, 1557. This was just after his father 
Richard’s death, whereupon he married 
Beatrice, who was somewhat of an _ heiress 
by her late husband’s will. 

I may note that notwithstanding 
findings of the two I.P.M.s, each Richard 
disposes by will of several parcels of land. 
The first devises ‘‘ Rouses mede’’ and other 
lands to his son Richard. Was this the 
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fourth part of that manor? 


Then secondly, in October, 1558, some 
sixteen months after his marriage with 
Beatrice, to whom he had made over the 
fourth part of the manor of Rouse, ete., 


| Richard purchases, by fine, one fourth part 


of the same manor from Ranulph and Eliza. 
beth Lynne. 

When Richard died s.p. in 1580 he devises 
the fourth part of the manor to his wife, 
So it seems that he granted it to her in 
1557, repurchased it in 1558 from parties 


' who may have been her trustees in 1557, and 


| and bonds, and ready money. 
the | 


leaves it to her at his death in 1580. 

Do these fines refer to the same or different 
quarters of the manor? What is the mean- 
ing of the whole business? Was it a form of 


€ ing ? 
tax-dodging ? R. F. W. 


THE NINE WORTHIES OF LONDON.-- 
The discovery of some old Elizabethan 
wall-paintings during the reconstruction of 
a mansion at Amersham, which are said to 
represent the ‘‘ Nine Worthies ’’—three Gen- 
tiles, three Jews, three Christians—reminded 
me of the ‘‘ Nine Worthies of London,’ 
whose deeds were chronicled by Richard 
Johnson in 1592, in prose and verse. 

These London worthies were Sir William 
Walworth, Sir Henry Pritchard, Sir Wil- 
liam Sevenoke, Sir Thomas White, Sir John 
Bonham, Christopher Croker, Sir John Hawk- 
wood, Sir Hugh Caverley, and Sir Hugh 
Malverer, who was a crusader, and became 
the guardian of ‘‘ Jacob’s Well.” 

The exploits of these worthies cover prac: 
tically the whole of Europe, and show that 
Englishmen were great travellers even in 
mediaeval times. Is it possible to obtain a 
modern copy of Johnson’s chronicle? 


C. TynpatLt Wutcko. 


HALF-A-CROWN AS LEGACY. — John 

Hatch (or Hetch), of Wymondham, Nor- 
folk, who died in 1709/10, appears to have 
been a forefather of mine. In his will, Nor- 
wich Archdeaconry Court, 1708/09, 245, he 
leaves half-a-crown each to his daughter 
Hlizabeth Dack and his two sons, Edward 
and John Hatch, to be paid to them a month 
after his decease. He appoints his wife 
Mary his executrix, and bequeaths to her 
the residue of his goods and chattels, bills, 
What was the 
probable significance of the legacies left to 
his three children? Was the half-crown in- 


| serted to prove that he had not accidentally 


forgotten and omitted their names, as 38 


‘said to have been sometimes the case when 
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the amount left was a single shilling? Or | 


did the comparatively high value of money 
in those days make half-a-crown a legacy 
worth having ? 

Ernest HaMppEn-Coox. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


pOeseeD AND LECKIE FAMILIES.— 
The Gentleman’s Magazine states 
(Ixiii, 370) that Mr. James Fozzard, riding- 
master, Park Lane, married March 4, 1793, 
Sophia, only daughter of the late Daniel 
Leckie, of Brompton Row. On Dec. 16, 1794 
(ibid., Ixiv, 124) Charles Sinclair, Esq., was 
married to Miss Fozard “‘ of Piccadilly.” 
Was she related to James Fozzard? Was 
Daniel Leckie related to the ‘‘ Daniel Robin- 
son Leckie’? whose ‘ Journal of a Route to 
Nagpore, by the way of Cuttae, Burrosum- 
ber and the Southern Bunjare Ghaut in the 
year 1790, with an account of Nagpore,’ 
undertaken in March-June, 1790, was issued 
by Stockdale, of Piccadilly, in 1800, with a 
prefatory note by G. F. Leckie, who called 
the writer “‘ my brother ”’ ? 
J. M. Buttocs. 


OLONEL PETER PICKMORE FADDY, 

ROYAL REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 
—Colonel Faddy was commissioned as 2nd 
Lieutenant on 21 June, 1834. He retired 
on half-pay on 1 June, 1862, and commuted 
his half-pay on 2 Oct., 1872. Are the date 
and place of his death known ? 

Socrety ror ARMy HisToRicaL RESEARCH. 


IGDEN’S ‘“ RIKENILDSTRETE.”’ - 

What authority had Higden for the 
statement in his ‘ Polychronicon’ that 
there was in early times a _ road, called 
“ Rikenildstrete,’? which ran from Menevia 
to Tynemouth by way of Worcester, Droit- 
wich, Birmingham, Lichfield, Derby, Ches- 
terfield and York ? 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 


]ULTON PEDIGREE. — William Adam 
Hulton of Penwortham, the Lanca- 


shire County Court Judge, who edited the , 


‘Whalley Coucher Book’ and other anti- 
quarian works, was the anonymous compiler 


of a pedigree of the family which he printed | 


privately without any title; it was reviewed 
in the Herald and Genealogist and used by 


the editors of the ‘V.C.H. Lancs.’ and the | 


late J. Paul Rylands in a Hulton note con- 
tributed to Trans. Hist. Soc. Lancs, and 
Cheshire. Abstracts of a number of deeds 


are given in support of the pedigree, four | 
| valued. 
the Manchester City News of July 13, 1889: 


being reprinted from it by H. T. Crofton in 


(and in Manchester Notes and Queries, viii. 
99). I have not been able to trace a copy of 
this pedigree and would be glad to know 
where one may be seen, pealeuelley in London, 


13 a ae 2 


CHESHIRE NOTES AND QUERIES. — 

There are 8 vols. of a New Series, 1896- 
1908, according to R. S. B., who was unable 
to give details of the original series (The 
Cheshire Sheaf, 3 8. xii. 40). Can any of 
your readers do so? A contributor to Man- 
chester Notes and Queries (viii. 103) in July, 


| 1889, calls it a quarterly journal, and refers 


| object of decidin 
| early history. 


to the December, 1887, and March, 1888, 


issues. 
re i. A 


JARLIEST SPOONERISM.—Can anyone 
quote an earlier one than the follow- 

ing from H. Peacham’s ‘ The Compleat 

Gentleman,’ published in 1634? 

A melancholy Gentleman sitting one daye at 
table, where was, started vpon the sudden, 
and meaning to say “I must goe buy a dagger,” 
by transposition of the letters said “I must 
goe dye a beggar.” be: 


UILD OR COMPANY OF CHEESE- 
MONGERS.—Did the Cheesemongers 
in London or any other town ever form a 
guild or company? Mr, H. Prosser CHAn- 
TER notes (13 S. i. 315) that a Dairymaid as 
a signboard was, in the seventeenth century, 
in great favour with London cheesemongers, 
which indicates that they were fairly 
numerous and working gallate 


R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


LANCASTER RECORDS.—I am engaged 

in searching the Lancaster Muniments 
for material for a paper on the history of 
our county town in the eighteenth century. 
One volume of the Minutes (from 31 Aug., 
1735, to 14 Jan., 1756) is not with the others 
in the strong room. I never saw it during 
the twenty-six years (1896-1922) during 
which I was Town Clerk. Can anyone give 
any clue to its possible whereabouts? It 
would much facilitate the work on which I 
am engaged. 

T. Cann HuGuHEs, M.A., F.S.A. 


ADDICK FAMILY.—I am seeking records 

of this family prior to 1700 with the 
its county of origin and 
The name occurs circa 1650 
onwards in Staffordshire, Derbyshire, and 
Lancashire. Any Caddick items will be 


R. BrncHam ADAMs. 
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DOMESTIC ARTICLES FALLEN 
INTO DISUSE. 


(clxi, 459; clxii. 30, 66, 104, 123, 156. 
177, 196, 227, 250, 267). 


AMON G the numerous articles that have been 
noted, no mention appears to have been 
made of beds, bedding and bed furniture. It 
is rare now to finda fourpost bedstead or even 
a half tester, and the large iron bedsteads 
with massive brass foot and head have also 
for the most part disappeared. Gone is the 
hard and dusty straw palliasse with its 
flock mattress, on which even the softest 
feather bed felt lumpy. The wooden laths 
of the fourposter and the metal ones of thie 
iron bedstead are replaced by the wire mat- 
tress. Gone too are the damask or chintz 
curtains and valances, that excluded light 
and air and harboured dust. 

Bedspreads were unknown fifty years ago. 
The ‘‘ quilt ’”’ or “‘ counterpane,’’ which was 
never removed at night, was either of patch- 
work lined with thick calico, the heavy 
knotted variety (dear to the fingers of muis- 
chievous youngsters), or, for the best bed- 
rooms, quilts of white marcella. Eider- 
downs, such as are now in use, were also 
unknown. They were not universal and 
were like small light feather beds with no 
ventilation holes. 

Bed-steps were a necessity to climb into 
the high fourposters, and these too have dis- 
appeared. 

L. M. 


Mr. CuHartes G Harper, ante p. 250, is 
wrong in stating that ‘‘ bear’s grease ’’ is not 
mentioned in the ‘ New English Dictionary. 
It is to be found under ‘Bear,’ sb. i, § 10, p. 
730, col. 2, defined as: ‘‘ The fat of the 
bear, used esp. in medical and cosmetic pre- 
parations,’’ with three quotations dated 1420, 
1601, and 1843, the last-named from W. M. 
Thackeray. 


ANSTEY. 


R. T. M1rorp. 


Bear’s grease, to which Mr. CHARLES 
G. Harper has drawn attention, was 
the name in the days of my _ child- 
hood of the pomatum used in our 


nursery ; it was made in the still-room and 
I can recall seeing it, opaque and cowslip- 
coloured, being poured from a pan into white, 
low, china pots with lids, then in use. The 
name no doubt had been taken from the 
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bear’s-grease bought during our summer 


season in London, from the family hair 
dresser Marsh, whose shop, nearly opposite 
to the Piccadilly entrance of the Burlington 
Arcade, was close to the Egyptian Hall, 
where we learnt how Albert Smith ascended 
Mont Blanc; and to Epps the homeopathic 
chemist, whose finely powdered cocoa jn 
square, red packets, was at my first school 
a delicious treat, and a nourishment, for we 
were very badly fed, which trickled slowly 
down the throat. But whether this home 
made bear’s-grease was according to a recipe 
acquired from the commercial, or was only 
a name for a preparation which resembled 
it, I do not know; it accompanied me to 
school at Rickmansworth in 1860, and then 
fades from association, probably because it 
ceased as a home-product. 


ALFRED WELBY, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


Mr. Harper (see ante p. 250) may perhape 
care to have a reference to Dickens’s mention 
of bear’s grease. In ‘ David Copperfield, 
chap. xviii, ‘‘ I wear a gold watch and chain, 
a ring upon my little finger; and I use a 
great deal of bear’s grease.”’ 

In the same chapter, after David learns 
of the eldest Miss Larkins’s approaching 
marriage, ‘‘ I am terribly dejected for about 
a week or two. I take off my ring, I wear 
my worst clothes, I use no bear’s grease, and 
I frequently lament over the late Miss Lar- 
kins’s faded flower’’ . . . ‘‘ This [his defeat 
of the butcher] and the resumption of my 
ring, as well as of the bear’s grease in 
moderation, are the last marks I can discera 
now in my progress to seventeen.’’ 

Probably these are not the only places 
where Dickens writes of bear’s grease. 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


At the last reference, Mr. C. G. Harper 
alludes to the mentioning of bear’s grease by 
Dickens. There are two references, one i 
the tale of ‘The Baron of Grogzwig’ in 
‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ ch. vi, ‘‘ One night 
after a day’s sport, in which he had outdone 
Nimrod or Gillingwater, and_ slaughtered 
‘another fine bear’ and brought him home 
in triumph.”’ 

The second reference is in ‘ Master Hum- 
phrey’s Clock,’ in the portion entitled ‘Mr. 
Weller’s Watch,’ which comes between chap- 
ters iv and v of ‘ The Old Curiosity Shop. 
The entertainment of the two Wellers and 
Mr. Slithers, the barber, by the housekeeper, 
is described, and Sam relates a story about 
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a barber he 


had known who kept bears in | 


' 
| 


his front cellar, ‘‘ and the first-floor winder | 


was ornamented with their heads; not to 


speak o’ the dreadful aggravation it must | 
have been to em to see a man always walkin’ | 
up and down the pavement outside with the | 


portrait of a bear in his last agonies, and 
underneath in large letters, ‘ Another fine 
animal was slaughtered yesterday at Jinkin- 
gons.’’”’ I believe it is a fact that some hair- 
dressers did slaughter the bears on their own 
premises. 

T. W. TYRReEttr. 


ALTER SCOTT: CLASSICAL ALLU- 
SION (clxii, 261).—The proper name 


Axylus in chapter xvii of ‘ The Fortunes of | 


Nigel’ is correct. Axylus is a wealthy and 


hospitable Trojan killed in battle by Dio- | 


mede, Iliad vi, 12-19. Scott was no Greek 
scholar, and took his man from Pope: 


Next Teuthras’ son distain’d the sands with 
blood, 

Axylus, hospitable, rich and good: 

In fair Arisbe’s walls (his native place) 

He held his seat, a friend to human race. 

Fast by the road, his ever-open door 

Obliged the wealthy and relieved the poor. 


Pope’s rendering is not very exact. There 


is nothing in the Greek answering to “ his | 
ever-open door,’’ so ‘‘ Let us enter the ever- | 


open gate of this second Axylus’’ betrays 
Scott’s source. 


The name Arylus, it may be noted, does | 


not “evidently mean without wood,’’ as 
suggested in the query. The middle syllable 
of the name is long, whereas the first syllable 
of aylon, the Greek for wood, is short, as 
we see at once by its accent (vdor). 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


RICIUS PUTEANUS (clxii. 263). — 
There is a full account of Eerrik de 
Putte in the 
Belgique,’ vol. xviii, cols. 329-344. See also 
Foppens, ‘ Bibliotheca Belgica,’ part i. He 
was born at Venloo in 1574, and died at 
Louvain in 1646. He was educated at Dor- 
drecht, Cologne, and Louvain, where he was 
a pupil of Lipsius. He visited Rome and 
was for some years a Professor of Eloquence 
at Milan. He succeeded Lipsius in his chair 
at Louvain after the latter’s death in 1606. 
There is a brief account of Puteanus in Sir 
John Sandys’s ‘ History of Classical Scholar- 
ship,’ vol. ii, p. 305, in which the remark 
Is made, 


He was the correspondent of many scholars 


throughout Europe, but the topics treated in 


succeeded in his blameless ambition of being 
bonus potius quam conspicuus. 

There are long lists of his publications in 
the ‘ Bibliotheca Belgica’ and the ‘ Biog. 
Nat. de Belgique.’ The name at least of 
one of his works is very familiar to students 


| of English literature, his ‘Comus,’ to which 


Milton was to some extent indebted. 
For Michel Florent van Langeren see the 
‘Nat. Biog. of Belgium.’ He was Cosmo- 


| grapher and Mathematician to the Spanish 


| crown. 


The weapon he designed was des- 


| cribed by Puteanus in a few pages to accom- 
| pany the engravings of Langeren’s design. 


‘ Bibliographie nationale de | 


| The title, according to one account, was 


Tormentum bellicum trisphoerium quo tres 
| ordine globi ex eodem tubo exploduntur, primus 
| adinvenit Langrenus, ediditque jricius 
Puteanus in sua munitionum Symmetria, fol. 
Brux. 1640. 


Was the gun ‘‘treble-barrelled’’? The 
use of tubus in this seems to imply that the 


three balls were discharged successively 
through the same barrel. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 
Burnham, Bucks. 


INSTRUPIUS: MALAPERTIUS: DE 
CASTANEA (clxii. 245, 287). —- Lives 
and bibliographies of the first two are in- 
| cluded in the national dictionaries of bio- 
| graphy, where we should expect them to be. 
For Peter Winstrup (1605-1679) see 
| the ‘ Biographiskt Lexicon 6fver namnkun- 
| nige Svenska man.’ He was a native of 
| Copenhagen. From 1638 to the time of his 
| death, he was bishop of Schonen. He was 
| the author of a commentary on St. Matthew’s 
| Gospel, a Latin poem on Christian V, an 
oration on Christian IV, etc. There is a 
| shorter notice of him in Jécher’s ‘ Gelehrten- 
| Lexicon.’ 


EpwWarp BENSLY. 
Burnham, Bucks. 


THE GRAND NATIONAL OF 1892 (clxii. 

244).—The following may assist R. A. 
| to identify the horses in the engraving of the 
1892 Grand National. The winner was Mr. 
G. C. Wilson’s bay g. Father O’Flynn, rid- 
| den by Capt. E. R. Owen (colours, black, 
| light blue hoops, red cap); 2nd, Mr. C. Duff’s 
| bay g. Cloister, ridden by Mr. J. C. Dormer 
| (colours, dark green, crimson cap); 3rd, Mr. 
| G. Masterman’s Ilex, A. Nightingall (colours, 
| brown and blue stripes). Other runners: 
| Capt. J. Byron’s Cruiser (W. P. Cullen); 
Mr. H. Powell’s The Midshipmite (Mr. A. 


is Latin works were unimportant, and he! Atkinson, old gold, crimson sleeves and cap) ; 
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Mr. A. M. Singer’s Tenby (C. Gregor, light 
blue, chocolate stars); Sir H. de Trafford’s 
Partisan (Barker, scarlet and white quar- 
tered); Mr. C. Waller’s Lord of the Glen 
(Mr. C. W. Waller, crimson and white 
stripes, black cap); Mr. J. Bald’s The Pri- 
mate (Capt. Bewicke, no colours registered) ; 
Mr. B. Goodall’s Meldrum (Lathom, purple, 
yellow cap); Mr. Abington’s Jason (G. Maw- 
son, green, plum cap); Mr. F. E. Lawrence’s 
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Paul Pry (T. Adams, black and green belt) ; | 


Major Kirkwood’s Ardcarn (T. Kavanagh, no 
colours registered) ; Lord E. Talbot’s Ulysses 
(Mr. G. B. Milne. red and white hoops, red 
cap); Capt. A. E. Whitaker’s Hollington 
(G. Williamson, blue, white sash and cap) ; 
Mr. W. Whitehead’s Reliance (Mr. J. C. 
Cheney, French grey, cerise sleeves and cap) ; 
Mr. H. T. Bareclay’s Lord Arthur (Capt. 


| Diffusion of 


Lee-Barber, French grey, violet cap); Mr. | 


E. Woodland’s Nap (Mr. H. Woodland, all 
white) ; Capt. R. Ethelstone’s Bagman (Mr. 
F. Hassall, lilac, purple sleeves and cap) ; 
Mr. F. Swan’s Southam (Dollery, scarlet, 
white waistcoat, collar and cuffs, scarlet cap) ; 
Capt. Peel’s Flying Column (Mr. W. Beas- 
ley, yellow, dark blue belt and cap); Mr. P. 
V. Turner’s Rollesby (H. Brown, no colours 
registered); Gen. Beresford’s Faust 
Lushington); Major Kearsley’s Billee Tay- 
lor (Mr. H. Beasley); Mr. H. W. Lan- 
cashire’s Brunswick (Mr. Levenston). Race 
run in fog. Partisan fell at the third fence, 
Tenby, Meldrum, Nap, Rollesby, Jason and 
Midshipmite fell second time round. 


J. FArrRFAx-BLAKEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-'T'ees. 

[R. S. B. suggests reference to Munroe’s ‘ The 
Grand National’ (published 1931) (which sets 
out owners, jockeys and horses though it does 
not give owners’ colours) and also to daily 
papers of 25 March, 1892]. 


. F. KINGSTON (clxii. 226).—An inquiry 
for information about J. F. Kingston 


(Mr. | 
'of Captain (from 1846, 


appeared in Devon and Cornwall Notes and | 


Queries, 1918, vol x. p. 117. Mr. Henry 
K. Bridgman in reply (ibid. p. 182) wrote 
that the Kingston family lived in or near 
Ashburton, and that he had been acquainted 
with Kingston’s sister, Miss Susan Kingston, 
a good botanist, who died in London about 
1870. He thought that Kingston must have 
died before 1850. Kingston was_ joint 
author with John Pike Jones (‘ D.N.B.’) of 
‘Flora Devoniensis; or a descriptive cata- 
logue of plants growing wild in the county 
of Devon . . .’ 1829, and with William Tur- 
ton (‘D.N.B.’) of ‘ The Natural History of 
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| the district of Teignmouth, Dawlish and 


Torquay,’ included in N. T. Carrington’s 
‘Guide to Teignmouth,’ 1830. Among King. 
ston’s other writings were ‘ Account of the 
Iron Mine at Haytor (Ilsington), Devon’ 
(Phil. Mag., Series 2, vol. iii, p. 359), ‘A 
sketch of the distribution of animals and 
plants in the South-western extremity of 
Great Britain’ (Hdin. Journal of Nat. and 
Geog. Science, vol. iii, p. 340, 1831). The 
Royal Society ‘Catalogue of Scientific 
Papers,’ vol. iii, p 658, may be referred to, 
Kingston was sole member of the local com- 
mittee for Ashburton of the Society for the 
Useful Knowledge (Penny 
Magazine, 1832-38, but not later). In a list 
of Devonian patentees compiled by Mr. k. 
Pearse Chope, the name occurs of John Fil- 
more Kingston, gent. or Esq., Isington (near 
Ashburton), Patents for (i) Separating ores 
from earthy substances, &c., 1832 (6,239); 
and (ii.) Rotary engines, 1836 (6,991), see 
Dev. and Corn, N. and Q., vol. x, p. 236. 
I am indebted to Mr. Richard Waterfield 
for a reference to the Journal of Botany, 
1889, vol. xxvii, p. 215. 
M. 


RTS IN SOUTH AFRICA (elxii. 244).— 
An account of the work in South Africa 
Major) Henry 
Douglas Warden, of the Cape Mounted 
Rifles, between 1835 and 1852, will be found 
in Theal’s ‘ History of South Africa, 1834- 
1854.’ (See index). 
G. C. Moore Sirs. 


ADGE OF KING’S MESSENGERS, 
XVIII CENT. (clxii. 100, 197, 212). - 

I should like to thank the two correspon- 
dents for their obliging replies to my query 
concerning the above subject. 

I think Mr. V. Wueeter-Hotonan has 
misunderstood points (2) and (3) of my 
query: I believe that until about 1780 the 
badge was embroidered on, or by some other 
method attached to, the left sleeve of the 
coat; the present badges, so I understand, 
are not worn in the manner. Perhaps Mz. 
WHEELER-HOLOHAN will be so good as to en- 
lighten me as to how the badge is worn at 
the present time, if such information does 
not contravene the provisions of the Official 
Secrets Act ? 

C-R. 


(APTAIN BRUCE, 26th REGIMEN! 

’ (clxii. 208, 266).—I am sorry that I am u- 
able to supply the initials of Captain Bruce 
of the 26th Regiment. I have, however, dis 
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covered the following in Parley’ s Bristol 
Journal for Saturday, 5 Dec., 1772: ‘‘ Thurs- 
day was married at St. Augustine’ s Church 
Rob, Willoughby Esq. of Rosmond in Here- 
fordshire, to Miss Bruce, daughter of the 
late Captain Bruce, of the 26th Regiment 
and sister-in-law to Dr. Moncrieffe.’’ Dr. 
Moncrieffe’s wife, who was also a daughter of 
Bruce, died 29 Oct., 1794, and is buried in 
Bristol Cathedral, as was Dr. Moncrieffe, 
who died 13 Feb., 1816, aged 71. Mrs. Wil- 
loughby died 16 Feb., 1787. 
C. Roy Hup.eston. 

DEATH IN XVI AND XVIII 
4. CENT. (clxi. 451; s.v. ‘Two Hundred 
Years Ago ’).—The number of burials for the 
year 1731 is given as 2,351 between ages of 
thirty and forty ; between forty and _ fifty, 
as 2,261, and between fifty and sixty, as 
1,832. 

Renard, the Imperial Ambassador, accord- 
ing to Froude, in his ‘ The Reign of Mary 
Tudor,’ when discussing Mary’s proposed 
marriage with Philip of Spain, for whom 
she said she was not a suitable wife, as he 
was young, replied 


GE AT 


his youth was in his favour, 
to see his child of age, and England had had 
too much experience of minorities. Life, he 
added remarkably, was shorter than it used to 
be; sixty was now a great age for a king; and 
as the world was, men were as mature as “thirty 
as in the days of his grandfather they were 
considere:l at forty. 
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| parc ‘HILD, ARTIST “(elxii, 171). — One 


' attained to some distinction. 


for he might live | 


We find that this and similar conversa- | 
tions, were notified by Renard to the 
Emperor. 


It is certain that the wars during the fif- 
teenth and first half of the sixteenth cen- 
turies, were the cause of great loss of life 
among the nobility: and that men, as in the 


| Manner, 


or more members of the Fairchild family, 
which was as old as the Crusades, migrated to 
Connecticut in the seventeenth century. Louis 
Fairchild was an engraver and etcher of 
landscapes of some note; he was born im 
1800 and lived in New York. Mary Fair- 
child Low, i.e. Mrs. William Low, was a 
painter. She was born at Newhaven in Con- 
necticut in 1866, studied at the School of 
Fine Arts at St. Louis and at Paris, and 
In the absence 
of more definite information I venture to 
suggest that there was an artistic strain in 
the Fairchild family, and that one of them 
who has escaped the attention of compilers 
in an age when compilation was rarer than 
it is to-day, may have been the painter of the 
picture mentioned by the Rev. F. Macponaxp. 

T, Percy ARMSTRONG. 


XPERIMENTS IN PRINTING (elxii. 
26, 84, 143, 213).—I have a map of Mid- 
dlesex, quarto size, undated, but issued, | 
should think, about 1840. The background 
is a dense black, the names of the towns and 
villages being in white. The ordinary pro- 
cess of cutting wood blocks has evidently been 
reversed, thus causing the black background. 
The National Omnibus and General Adver- 
tiser, a Journal of Literature, Science, Music 
and the Fine Arts, a folio-sized publication, 
contains in its issue for 5 April, 1833, a half- 
page ‘‘ Plan of Oporto,” printed in the same 
which must be an early example of 
this process, as applied to newspapers. 
Mr. JacGGarp says he has a map of War- 
wickshire ‘‘ printed white on _ black,’’ of 
“about the end of the eighteenth century.” 


| Is this printed by the same process as those 


late Great W ar, in many ways, appeared 
older than they really were. 
I give below the approximate ages, at | 


death, of the following English and “French 
cings. 

English: Edward III, 65; Henry IV, 47; 
Henry VI, 50, (murdered) ; Edward IV, 42; 
Henry VII, 54; Henry VIII, 56. 

French : Charles V, le Sage, 43; Charles 
VI, le Bien-Aimé, 54; Charles VII, 58 ; 
Louis XI, 60; Charles VIII, I’ Affable, 28 ; 
Louis XII, 54 ; Francis I, 53. 

It would be ‘interesting to know how long 
was the average life an English merchant, 
or yeoman—as distinct from nobles and sol- 
diers exposed in the wars—during the above 
period, 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


I have mentioned? What is date of issue? 


K. EK. NEwrTon. 
LMA, AN ACTRESS (clxii. 192, 229).— 
The letter to ‘‘ Dear Alma’”’ dated 21 


Feb., 1888, is signed by ‘‘ Elizabeth Leigh 
Murray,’’ and relates to stage jewellery, for- 
merly the property of Miss Foote. 
J. A. Maconcuy. 
Rathmore, Raheny, Co. Dublin. 
ENGOUGH (clxii. 226, 268). — Henry 
Bengough, of Bristol, who died in 1818, 
aged seventy-nine, was well-known in this 


| city, having served as sheriff in 1789-90 and 


mayor in 1792-3. See Beaven’s ‘ Bristol 
Lists.’ A pedigree of a family of this name 
seated at Wotton-under-Edge, Glos., will be 
found in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry.’ 


C. Roy HupLeston. 
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D® JURIN OF GUY’S HOSPITAL 
(clxii. 217, s.v. ‘ Two Hundred Years 
Ago ’).—The Dr. Jurin who resigned the post 
of physician to Guy’s Hospital in 1732 was 
styled by Voltaire in the Journal des Scavans 
‘‘the famous Jurin.”’ He was Dr. James 
Jurin, fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1711. He edited Varenius’s ‘Geography,’ 
published in twenty-two octavo volumes 
in London in 1711, and was author of many 
learned dissertations in the Philosophical 
Transactions. He was a fellow of the Co! 
lege of Physicians and of the Royal Society. 
On the resignation of Dr. Halley, in 1721, 
he became secretary of the latter body, and 
its president some months before his death, 
which occurred on March 22, 1749/50 in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age. 

His son James Jurin was elected fellow 
of the Royal Society in 1756. He married 
Mary, daughter of John Simpson, alderman 
of Newcastle-on-T'yne, and became owner of 
the Hermitage near Hexham. He died, 
after a long illness, at his house at Hackney 
5 July, 1762. His will could not be found, 


and although it was widely advertised for | 


never came to light. On 12 Oct. 1762 ad- 
ministration was granted to his widow. 
James Jurin, the son of the above, had pre- 
deceased his father. He was buried at St. 
John Lee 14 April 1760. Further informa- 
tion about the Jurins of the Hermitage may 
a found in ‘ History of Northumberland ’ 
vol. iv. 


H. AsKEw. 
Spennymoor. 
ISTORY OF PORTLAND CEMENT 


(clxii. 245).—In the April, 1925, number 
of Discovery, there is an article contri- 
buted by C. Harrison Townsend, entitled 
“Concrete — from Rome to Wembley,’ in 
which the writer states that Portland Cement 
was so called by Joseph Aspdin, of Leeds, 
who experimented at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century in the manufacture of cements. 

H. Askew. 


ECKERSTON (clxii. 183, 230, 266).—For 
Sackerson, cf, also Browning, ‘ Dramatic 
Idylls,’ ‘ Ned Bratts,’ 1. 260. 


. . Tom Bearward with his bears; ; 


One new black-muzzled brute beats Sacker- 
son, he swears: 


Sackerson, for my money! 

As the dramatic date of this is 1672, we 
must suppose that Sackerson became a generic 
name for exhibition bears, or that Brown- 
ing’s idea of their longevity was very large 


(1596—1672). Ss. 
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The Library. * 


Hertfordshire County Records. Calendar t 
the Sessions Books, Sessions Minute Books 
and Other Sessions Records. 1700 to 1752, 
Vol. VII. Compiled, with Preface by 
William Le Hardy. (Hertford, Clerk of 
the Peace Office, 10s. net). 


WE noted with pleasure the editor’s report 

of the great appreciation of these County 
records shown by students both in this coun- 
try and America. Not that this is surpris- 
ing, for the material made available in these 
volumes is of the utmost value for the worke: 
in social history, and its presentation is 
admirable. In the volume before us the 
work of standardising entries and cutting 
them down has naturally been heavier than 
hitherto, for as our own time is approached 
the documents preserved are more numerous. 
Nevertheless, the original plan has not 
been departed from, and, as_ before, 
every person, place and _ subject which 
makes appearance in the Sessions re 
cords receives mention. In his excellent Pre- 
face, Mr. Le Hardy surveys for us the 
general contents of the volume, which, as he 
observes, comprise somewhat less in the way 
of attractive archaic detail than was to be 
found in earlier volumes—a defect more than 


, compensated for by the historical and eco 


nomic interest of the facts disclosed when 
these are viewed en masse. Some improve: 
ment in humanity and orderliness becomes 
apparent on comparison between this half: 
century and the previous one, especially in 
the diminution of penalties inflicted for re 
ligious offences. Nevertheless, the miseries 
incident to the press, to the heavy punish: 
ment for small offences, to vagrancy ill dealt 
with and to all manner of petty irregulari- 
ties and abuses, are much in evidence. In 
particular, the darker side of the eighteenth 
century is sombrely illustrated by the his 
tory of Hertford Gaol. Among the crimes 
dealt with are two cases of dangerous driv 
ing and fifteen or so of the building of cot 
tages without assigning to them four acres 
of land. 

Besides the Index—a formidable task—we 
are given seven Appendixes, consisting of 
lists of names: e.g., Sacrament Certificates; 
Rebellion Rolls 1696 and 1745; Dissenters 
and Papists’ Rolls; Entries of Gamekeepers. 
There is no lack of famous names in Hert- 
_fordshire; of the less distinguished, Mr. le 
| Hardy notes that, after Smith, Field is by 
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much the most common. Nicholls, Law- 
rence, Adams, Andrews, and Shepherd are 
among the fourteen other names mentioned 
as next frequently found. 


Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Book VIII. 
With an Introduction by Raymond Aaron 
Houk. (New York, Columbia University 
Press. £1 4s. net). 
[s an Introduction of about 150 pages, Mr. 
Raymond A. Houk discusses at length the 
vexed question of the authenticity of the 
Eighth Book of the ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ 
and therewith the sundry inaccuracies which 
have crept into the received biography of 
Hooker—a matter in which Isaak Walton’s 
famous Life is naturally not spared. The 
sketch of Hooker’s career may well be noted 
for reference by readers who have no special 
interest in the writer’s main subject. His 
conclusion as to the Highth Book is that, with 
the rest, it was prepared for the press before 
January, 1593. The first four books were 
published that year; the last four were held 
back for revision. ‘This revision reached 
but to part of the Sixth Book, being inter. 
rupted by Hooker’s death, and the Eighth 
Book, of which sundry manuscript copies 
are known to have been in existence, though 
there was a plan to print it as early as 
1612, was not actually published till 1648. 
An interesting part of the evidence for its 
authenticity is the descent of the manuscript 
copies, carefully worked out by Mr. Houk. 
Another important line of enquiry is the 
possibility of its having been suppressed in 
1593, as likely to offend the Queen, and Mir. 
Houk gives us in elucidation of this, an 
account —- clearly the outcome of close study 
— of the political and ecclesiastical theories 
dominant in England at the end of the six- 
teenth century. The book, besides its good 
qualities as a piece of research, has the plea- 
sant zest which often distinguishes American 
scholarship. 


The Grumbler, By Oliver Goldsmith. With 
Introduction and notes by Alice I. Perry 


Wood. (Harvard University Press, 8s.). 
'HIS is one of the Huntington Library 
Publications — being printed from the 


Licenser’s copy of the farce now preserved 
in that library. It is an adaptation for 
Quick’s benefit on May 8, 1773, of Sir 


Charles Sedley’s ‘Grumbler,’ itself a trans- | 


lation of ‘Le Grondeur,’ by Brueys and 
Palaprat, which held its own on the Frencn 
stage for a number of years. To be played 
as an after-piece following ‘ King Lear’ -n 
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the benefit night, it has been drastically 
shortened and concentrated into a_ single 
act. One scene of it was printed by Prior 
in his edition of the ‘ Miscellaneous Works’ 
of Goldsmith: it is printed here for the first 
time as a whole. A friendly service to 
Quick, in gratitude for the performance of 
Tony Lumpkin which made the success of 
‘She stoops to Conquer,’ and clearly meant 
only for the one occasion and to give oppor- 
tunity to the actor’s whimsical gifts, the 
little farce, though so slight, is very skil- 
fully contrived, and could still probably be 
acted with effect. The Introduction is all 
that could be desired. The beautifully prin- 
ted text reproduces exactly the pages, lines 
and punctuation of the manuscript. 


HE new Quarterly Review—after Mr. E. 
M. E. Blyth’s discussion of ‘ The War 
Guilt ’—gives us Lord Ernle’s lively account 
of an ‘ Karly Victorian Childhood.’ This 
contains a charming sketch of a cultivated 
Victorian lady—the writer’s mother—which 
may perhaps correct some misapprehensions 
concerning women’s acquaintance with Latin 
in those days. Mr. Edward McCurdy dis- 
cusses ‘Italian Influence on French Art,’ 
and Mr. James Wilson has a paper entitled 
‘The Great Tradition,’ upon the thought of 
man as expressed alike in his political ideals 
and in his literature. Dr. G. B. Grundy 
subjects ‘The Cambridge Ancient History 
to some shrewd criticism, of which the 
sharpest is directed towards what he con- 
siders to be insufficient regard for, or a too 
large theorising upon, the actual evidence 
we have for the facts. Mr. Eric Part- 
ridge’s ‘The Slang of the Poilu’ goes, we 
think, to show that the poilu, in the Great 
War, was somewhat more ingenious in the 
invention of vocabulary than Tommy Atkins. 
Other papers are Professor Sir J. Arthur 
Thomson’s ‘Biology and Education’; Mr. 
George F. Good’s ‘The Drink Problem’; 
Professor M. D. O’Sullivan’s ‘ Minorities in 
the Free State,’ and Major-General Sir 
George Aston’s ‘The Entente-Cordiale and 
the ‘‘ Military Conversations ’’.’ ‘ The First 
Step towards Cheaper Justice,’ by Mr. Claude 
Mullins urges the claims of the Haldane 
scheme for a Ministry of Justice. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

THe General Catalogue No. 547 which we 
have recently received from MeEssrks. 
IFrancts Epwarps & Co. has for its out- 
standing item an English ‘Horae’ of the 
early XV century, bearing the arms of Henry 
' Percy, 9th Earl of Northumberland, elabor- 
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| 
ately decorated with miniatures and bound | 
up with a poem in English on the life of St. 
Margaret, which it has been thought may 
be Lydgate’s. This is priced at £850. Among 
the half-dozen incunabula described are one 
from Ferrara — Life and Letters of St. 
Jerome — (1497: £120) and one by Sweyn- 
heym and Pannartz—the Ovid printed some 
time after July, 1471—for which £100 1s 
the price. A tempting English black letter 
is Toye’s ‘ Workes of Geffray Chaucer’ 
(1547: £90); and from the next century we 
have Jaggard’s ‘ Observations of Sir Richard 
Hawkins, Knight,’ in the first edition (1622 : 
£65). Among old foreign books we noted 
Gongalez de Mendoga’s ‘ Historia de las cosas 
mas notables’ (1585: £70). The Prints 
and Drawings listed here are numerous and 
very interesting; we may take as three or 
four examples a collection of 53 original 
drawings by Kate Greenaway, some of them 
unpublished, bound in a 4to volume (£200) ; 
7 vols. folio containing 200 original water- 
colour drawings made in Italy 1843-47 by 
Edward Lear (£220); ‘La Grande Place a 
Brussels’ (sic), an original water-colour by 
T. Rowlandson (1802: £140), and a copy of 
Ackermann’s ‘ Microcosm of London’ (1808- 
10: £50). Fourteen of the entries are 
concerned with Panoramas and Peepshows, | 
and these include the ‘ City of Lucknow ’— 
a water-colour 36ft. Yin. by 10in., made c. 
1826 (£15). Priced at £100, there js a col. 
lection of more than 5,000 Playbills of 
Drury Lane Theatre Royal, bound in 14 
vols. — brought together by Richard Bolton 
Barton between 1820 and 1844, and in places | 
annotated by him. We noticed also, to men- | 
tion a few minor items — Sheraton’s ‘ The | 
Cabinet Maker and Upholsterer’s Drawing- | 
book,’ first edition (1793: £65); the Coun 
tess of Kent’s ‘A Choice Manuall or Rare 
and Select Secrets of Physick and Chyrur- 
gery ’—(1658: £10 10s.); Curtis’s ‘ Botani- 
cal Magazine or Flower Garden Displayed-— 
53 vols. in 32 (1793-1827: £30); and Blake's 
“The Complaint and the Consolation,’ by 
Young (1797: £28). 

Messrs. Bowrs anp Bowes, of Cam- 
bridge, describe nearly 1,700 books in their | 
Catalogue No. 461. This is well worth | 
looking through by the collector whose purse 
will not reach to acquisition of very expen- 
sive treasures, for he will find in it many a 
choice item to be had for a moderate sum. | 
As far as we have noted, a collection of 29 | 
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| 11s.). 
| William Dowsing’s copy of Sprigge’s Anglia 
| Rediviva (1647: £5 5s.); association of a 


APRIL 23, 1992, 


Tracts dated from 1673 to 1683—political ang 


| ecclesiastical—priced £35, and a volume con- 
| taining Donne’s ‘ Death’s Duell ’ (1632), and 


the ‘Poems by J. D. With Elegies on the 


| Author’s Death’ (1633) (£50) are the most 
| costly things here. 


Thomas Park’s continy- 
ation of Horace Walpole’s ‘ Catalogue of 
Royal and Noble Authors,’ published in 1806 
is offered for £8 8s., and a copy of Weever's 
‘ Ancient Funerall Monuments’ (1631) for 
£3 3s. A tempting book to admirers of 
Mme. de Sévigné should be the ‘Mémoires’ of 
the Comte de Bussy-Rabutin in the 1606 
edition (£2 2s.). Twenty volumes bound in 
two of the Athenian Mercury—the whole run 
of the periodical from March 17, 1691, to 
June 14, 1697—to be had for £3 3s.; a first 
edition of Chatterton’s ‘Rowley’ (1777: 
£4 10s.) ; a first edition of Drayton’s ‘ Poly- 


| Olbion’ (1613: £10), and Mason’s edition 
| of Gray’s ‘ Poems’ with memoirs published 
| at York in 1775 (£1 10s.) would all be plea- 
| sant to have, and with them we may mention 


the edition of Fielding’s ‘ Works’ in 10 


| vols., published in 1821 (£16) and that of 


Sir Thomas Browne’s published in 1836 (£11 
A book of execrable association 18 


very different order gives value to a copy of 
Stephen Skinner’s ‘ Etymologicon Linguae 
Anglicanae’ published in London in 1671, 


| and now bearing the book-plate of Professor 


Skeat, with notes in his handwriting (12s.), 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


AppRoveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are fe 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page of 

‘N. & Q”’ to which the letter refers, 


Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 


| to send to him. 


G, Perry :—For particulars of the Devonshire 
Association, write to Mr. Hugh R. Watkin, 
Hummersknott, Bovey Tracey, Devon. 
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